CHAPTER XVIL
CLUBS AND SOCIETIES*

In an earlier chapter we have referred to English crowds*
The same instinct for gregariousness is also noticeable
in the matter of clubs and societies. If the Englishman
loves to join a crowd; he also loves to join a club or asso-
ciation* This characteristic of clubability is much in
evidence wherever he goes, and it seems that just as his
laws follow an Englishman, so his clubs follow him to
the furthest ends of the earth*

For example, ex-Ambassador James W* Gerard of the
United States testified in his interesting memoirs, " My
Four Years in Germany," that this national trait of the
Englishman manifested itself even in such an uncongenial
environment as a German internment camp* In one
camp some ten or twelve British officers rigged up some
sort of a wooden shanty and called it their club-house*
And to add realism to the thing, one of their poorer fellow-
prisoners of war was engaged to stand at the door of their
club as the porter or commissionaire!

" Home, home, sweet, sweet home; there is no place
like home*** This may be true in other cities, but not
apparently in London* If one may judge by the sige
of what is called the Clubland, or the number of clubs in
existence, it seems that the Englishman's ideal is " Club,
club, sweet, sweet club; there is no place like club/*
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